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DOROTHY STOTT SHAW 


The ‘first lady! of American square dancing DOROTHY SHAW has been a 
continuing influence on this activity since the early 1930s. Wife of Dr. 
Lloyd "Pappy" Shaw, she took an active part in the early awakening of 
this country when the people from one part of the land to another react- 
ed to the sound of the hoedown and the caller's chant. Accompanying the 
youthful Cheyenne Mountain dancers across North America, she and "Pappy" 
helped to spread the joy of the cowboy dances from one coast to the 
other. When Dr. Shaw passed away in 1958 Dorothy picked up the chal- 
lenge and produced the long to be remembered pageant of square dancing 
that was a feature of the 1959 National Square Dance Convention in Den- 
ver, Colorado. As leader of the Lloyd Shaw Foundation, she, along with 
her supporters, has presented a comprehensive course of American folk 
dancing to the schools and colleges across the country. As the guiding 
light of the Lloyd Shaw Fellowship, she gathers around her each summer 
leaders from all parts of the world who help to project the ideals and 
goals established by the Shaws almost a half century ago. 

To Dorothy Shaw for her tireless energy over the years, for lending 
her support to Lloyd Shaw in realizing his dream of perpetuating this 
great American dance and for her willingness to lend continuing guidance 
to the youth of America in discovering their heritage of dance, we proud 
ly dedicate this pageant. (Courtesy of Bob Osgood-Editor, Square Dancing) 

California 


THE REVIVING OF THE GREAT AMERICAN SQUARE DANCE 


Lloyd Shaw was a man of many facets. His interests were varied and 
covered nearly every aspect of human culture from knot-tying to classi - 
cal music. He is best known for his contributions, in the field of Amer- 
ican folk dance. First and foremost, however, he was a teacher. In 
every activity which he pursued, teaching and sharing were his main dex 
light. 


Three years after graduating from Colorado College in 1913, Pappy 
Shaw became principal of Cheyenne Mountain High School in what is now 
suburban Colorado Springs. Emphasis in this school was placed very 
strongly on high intellectual achievement coupled with active partici- 
pation in individual sports such as skiing, horseback riding, mountains 
eering, etc. Then Dr. Shaw began to experiment with European folk dance 
as a social adjunct to the athletic program. It was a great success; 
the whole school had fun. After the first tour by an exhibition team, 
American Folk Dancing was added to the repertoire. Dr. Shaw fell in love 
with this disappearing art. He began to research the subject with the 
enthusiasm he gave to all the projects he undertook. Over a period of 
years he traveled widely, attended dances in far-flung places, inter - 
viewed old musicians and callers, and little by little began to resur- 
rect the American square dance from the dying traditions of our. rural 
communities. 


During the 1930s, the Cheyenne Mountain Dancers were invited to per- 
form at the national conference of the AAHPER in Washington, D.C. This 
performance electrified the audience, and Pappy received many requests 
from teachers and recreation leaders to teach them to dance and call 


square dances. In 1940 he taught the first of the summer classes held 
on the campus of the Cheyenne Mountain School for people interested in 
learning more about this part of our national heritage. From these 


classes (which ran in several very large sessions each summer until 1957) 
and from the interest stimulated by the Cheyenne Mountain Dance teams 
sprang not only the reviving interest in square dancing but also most 
of the leaders who carried the square dance to their own part of the 
country. It is in large part owing to the initiative of this one man 
that square dancing is such a widespread and well loved activity in this 
country today. 


Lloyd Shaw published four books and numerous magazine and newspaper 
articles. His two best known works, Cowboy Dances (1939) and The Round 
Dance Book (1948) are still the classic texts in their field. 


After Pappy Shaw passed away in 1958 the brightly colored and com- 
plex strands of the textile he had begun were gathered together by Dor- 
othy Stott Shaw. A new pattern was begun, firmly based on the textures 


x 


and designs of the old, but touched with the grace and sensitivity that 
only a poet can bring to a work. 


Dorothy Shaw began by bringing together the beautiful pageant which 
was presented for the 1959 National Square Dance Convention in Denver. 
It was an enchanting production,a labor of love by all who participated 
iy AG... 

Mrs. Shaw also brought together the Lloyd Shaw Fellowship, an out- 
growth of the great summer classes, which meets each year for a week in 
Colorado Springs. This group was the nucleus of the Lloyd Shaw Founda- 
tion, established in 1964. Since its inception Dorothy has served as 
the Executive Secretary of the organization,providing most of the ener- 
gy and direction for the group. Through her,persons with many different 
kinds of talents have found a way to function in a unified way. Under 
Dorothy's leadership the Foundation has grown both in size and in scope 
into an internationally recognized source for materials pertaining to 
the American folk dance. What Pappy began 40 years ago has grown beyond 
anyone's imagining into an activity in which literally millions of peo- 


ple find enjoyment. In this sometimes confused and confusing scene, 
Dorothy Shaw has maintained her calm faith that what is folk and what 
is simple and beautiful will survive. Through her and the members of 


the Foundation this message is being carried to more and more people. 


A poet by trade, Dorothy brings to everything she does a sense of 
rhythm and beauty and gives us all new insight into things we thought 
we knew well. Her perception, understanding and inspiration make those 
who have any contact with her better dancers and better people than 
they thought they could be, 


It is with infinite appreciation for what she does for us that we 
lovingly dedicate this Dance Pageant to DOROTHY STOTT SHAW. 


(Courtesy of Linda Bradford -— Lakewood, CO.- Lloyd Shaw Foundation) 


TWO GREAT ANCESTORS OF 
AMERICAN SQUARE DANCING 


ENGLISH SOURCES OF AMERICAN DANCING 


Perhaps the most under-rated contribution of English Society and 
culture to the rest of the world has been in the area of dance. We all 
know about the contributions in literature and colonization as well as 
politics but there is no country in the western world which has not been 
affected by the English country dance. 


The English country dance was first a dance of the people and just 
when it was first practiced by those people is very difficult to say. We 
can only really say that it became popular enough with the gentry and 
others in power to begin to be mentioned in printed sources about 150 


years prior to the first publication on the country dance. The first 
country dance book was John Playford's "English Dancing Master", pub- 
lished in 1651 and that began a long history of recorded dances. First 


John Playford's, then many, many others, over a period of time extending 
from the first book right down to the present day have been published 
because the English country dance is still being danced today very much 
the way it was danced so many years ago. 


However, to trace the real beginnings of the English contribution 
to the American folk dance, we must go back further in history....very 
much further. The Sword dance and the Morris dance are both related to 
the English country dance and are probably much older. In fact the 
Sword dance could be as old as the beginnings of the iron age in Britain 
(about 200 B.C.). It is not really known how old the Sword and Morris 
dances are, for obvious reasons, but old they are. The relationships 
between all of these kinds of dances are sometimes not too obvious but 
many of the movements of modern square dancing can be seen in these very 
old dances. Figures such as the do-sa-do or the hey are commonly done 
in the Morris dance and these figures and the formations in which they 
are done are directly related to the country dance. 


The country dance is the form which would be most familiar to most 
people and is the kind of dancing which set Europe on fire during the 
17th and 18th centuries. It was during this time that the dance was ex- 
ported to all of the countries of Europe and to America as well. During 
this time, America was being populated rapidly by emigration from the 
"old country" and the dances came with the settlers. In addition to this 
natural transfer of culture, the English were becoming more and more 
dominant in world affairs during this time period so that other coun- 


tries began to adopt the styles and customs of the English very much as 
American styles and customs have been exported throughout the world dur- 
ing the 20th century. Such an emphasis on English culture meant that al- 
most everyone was being exposed to the dances of the English, including 
the country dance. 


The country dance is generally thought of as a longways (contra) 
type of dance with men in one line and the women in the other. Actually, 
the English danced in many formations, including the square, but the 
country dance developed throughout this time period into almost exclus 
sively the longways type. This is the kind of dance which impressed Eu- 
rope and America so much and which is still being danced all over the 
world, including America, though primarily the contra is centered in New 
England in this country. 


The figures and evolutions of the country dance are still danced 
today in many cases just as they were 300 years ago. For example, the 
right and left through (with small changes), the hey, the grand square, 
stars, circles, and the back-to-back (do-sa-do) are still included today 
in our modern squares as well as the contra dances. Although we may 
think that many of our "modern" square dance figures are new to our gen- 
eration, it might surprise you to realize that the "ocean wave" was a 
popular figure in country dances in England 250 years ago. 


Throughout the years, especially the early years, England has pro- 
vided America with many of its dances. The square dance has been in- 
directly affected through the French and the contra dance has its direct 
ancestry in the English longways. How fortunate we are to still enjoy 
these fascinating dances. 


THE FRENCH CONNECTION...TO THE AMERICAN FOLK DANCE 


The French were particular friends of the Americans during a very 
trying time; that is the American Revolution. In fact, during that time, 
almost anything French was considered very chic. The effect of the 
French on American culture was as pronounced then as the effect of the 
English, or, in fact, almost anything foreign, is now. The French had 
brought the English country dance to France,especially the French court, 
many years prior to the American Revolution. However, as the popular 
tale goes, the French were unable to dance the English dances the way 
they should be danced simply because the architecture of France was not 
English enough. The French houses were almost always built on the basis 
of a small square rather than with the large assembly rooms of the Eng- 
lish. Therefore, the English country dance formation, which was prima 


rily the longways, had to be abandoned. The French created a new dance 
using the old English figures but forsaking the English progression. The 
French invented the cotillion. This dance was first performed by two 
couples facing one another and performing the intricate figures of the 
English dance, such as stars, circles, the right and left through, and 
others. Then, as time progressed, the dancers forced a second change 
upon the dance by insisting that a second pair of couples dance with 
them so that the four couples formed the four sides of a square. In this 
way, two couples could perform a figure or set of figures and then the 
other two couples could do the same thing while the first two couples 
rested. The dance was very popular and was exported right back to Eng- 
land as a new dance which the English loved. This dance formation was 
also naturally exported to America both from the English and from the 
French. 

In the natural progression of things, the French cotillion became 
more and more complicated and as America expanded to the West, the danc- 
ers,outside of the large population centers of the East, found that they 
could no longer keep up with all of the latest developments brought to 
America by our foreign visitors. Those whose busy schedules of trying 
to live on the frontier or in the small rural by-ways of America found 
that they could not attend the Balls and dances with any regularity. 
Sophisticated dancers and teachers were continually inventing new dances 
and combinations of the old figures so that whenever our rural America 
came to a dance, he was confronted with such an amazing array of new ma- 
terial that he could not hope to keep up or to remember everything until 
the next dance he happened to attend. Such a condition forced the dance 
managers and leaders, particularly the musicians who played for dances 
in the countryside, to begin to prompt the dance steps as they were to 
be done while the music was playing. This marked the beginnings of call- 
ing and the caller-musician was the only person in the hall who‘actually 
had to remember all of the steps for each dance. The others could de- 
pend upon his memory and his playing skills to bring them the entertain- 
ment that they desired. These first beginnings of calling may have come 
about as early as 1820 or 1830 in New England and slowly spread through- 
out the rest of rural America during the remainder of the first half of 
the nineteenth century. Eventually, of course, the caller began to bring 
in other skills in order to entertain the dancer such as rhyming patter 
and the singing chant which characterizes the modernday caller of square 
dances. 

The contributions of the French to our dances are most important ~md 
without this ancestry, we would be without our beloved square dance, the 
dance which has kept generations entertained and which, even today, is 
still considered the national dance. 

(Our thanks to Dr. Wm. M. Litchman, The Dance Away Library, 1620 Los 
Alamos, SW, Albuquerque, NM 87104, U.S.A.) 


“ 


NEW ENGLAND AND THE THIRTEEN COLONIES 

Colonists from the various European Countries came to America for a 
diversity of reasons: search for new wealth; freedom from religious per- 
secution; social maladjustment; and the lure of adventure in a new Jand. 
They carried with them their folk songs; customs, traditions, arts, 
crafts and folk culture. Today, there are those who insist the United 
States of America as a country, has no national folk dance, except those 
of the American Indian. The claims are made upon the fact that this 
country is so young that its folk dances are only adaptations of the 
older countries from which the settlers came. We recognize in folk 
dances of all nations certain basic patterns, steps and themes which are 
Shared, and serve as a common heritage from primitive times for the peo- 
ple of all nations. America, too, reflects these influences in its folk 
dancing. Still, it has evolved into distinctive forms which are truly 
American in character. 

As late as the sixteenth century "MORECE DAWNSERS" performed in the 
churches of England and were supplied with costumes and bells by the 
wardens of the church. The Puritans who were denied dancing for relig- 
ious reasons drove them out. Today, many still believe the Puritans, 
here in America never danced because they considered it evil. To the 
contrary, it was not uncommon to hold an "Ordination Ball" for the newly 
appointed minister during that era. The Puritans had justification for 
their approval of dancing, for the dance masters taught manners and man- 
ners were a minor branch of morals. 

English country dances were in vogue and the "LONGWAYES FOR AS MANY 
AS WILLE" (today's Contra Dance) was danced in all thirteen colonies, 
but primarily in the New England area. One of the earliest dances of 
this type, developed in America, was the Virginia Reel (a favorite of 
George Washinaton). 

The withdrawal of the British, following the American Revolution, 
set the stage for French influence and their many and varied dances. 
Most all social occasions, fetes and balls opened with the stately "Min- 
uet". "Menuet" (French) is said to derive from "little steps" (pas - 
nenus). The erect carriage, deep bows and curtsy, balance steps and 
turns (Piroutte) of the Minuet were difficult to master. During the 
evening and following the Minuet they danced Longways and Cotillons. 

The Cotillon was probably, in the beginning, a French peasant dance 
four couples either in a circle or later the more popular square forma- 


tion. The name literally means "Under petticoat" and comes from the 
words of an early tune to which it was danced: "Ma Commere, Quand je 
dance --- Mon Cotillon va-t-il bien?" (My Dear, when I dance does my 


petticoat go well?) 

The Cotillon is of historical importance, for it preceded the Quad- 
rille, and the Quadrille dance figures and square formations were blend- 
ed into today's modern square dance. We have anglicized the word "Co- 
tillon" and added the letter 'i' making the word "Cotillion" which came 
to mean a whole evening's dancing,--or a "Fancy Dress Ball". 





CIRCLE 8'S OF LA MIRADA, CALIFORNIA 


Charles & Pauline 


Brown; Leroy & Sandy Brown; Johnny & 


Beverly Clark; John & Marge Connelly; Al Danza; Lenny 


& Helen Doucette; 


Otis & June Goldsmith; Jo McFarland; 


Truman & Opal Moore; Louie & Retha Nunley; Lloyd Nutt; 
Richard & Evelyn Plum; Rick & Charlotte Renouf; Warren 
& Gay Rogers; Violet Warren; and Roger & Carolyn Wright 


DANCE SEQUENCE 


1, MINUET 
2. EARLY CONTRAS 


a) Market Lass 
b) Doubtful Shepherd 


3. COTILLON 





DANCE DIRECTOR & PROMPTER 


Jim & Dot McLennan 
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"THE KENTUCKY RUNNING SET" 


The running set as viewed and recorded by Cecil Sharp in the early 
1900's is unique in representing a phase in the development of the coun- 
try dance of which there is little recorded. Mr. Sharp probably heard 
someone say "Let's run a set," and so he published the figures he saw on 
this and subsequent occasions under the title"The Kentucky Running Set." 
In its structure as well as in many other particulars, this Appalachian 
Square Dance performed in four couple sets differs materially from any 
other known form of country-dance. 

The promenade movements which bind the figures and give continuity 
to the dance occur nowhere else, while the Wild Goose-Chase, the Cali- 
fornia Show Basket, and the Wind Up the Ball of Yarn figures have only 
been found in children's singing games. Moreover, the forceful, emotion- 
al character of the dance, the absence of the courtesy movements (j.e., 
the set, the side, the honor, and the arms), the speed with which the 
evolutions are executed, and the unconventional way in which the dancers 
comport themselves all sharply differentiate the running set from the 
Playford Dances and all other known forms of the English country-dance. 

The step used throughout the dance is a swift, slightly springy run- 
ning step, executed with the greatest freedom of bodily movement. Though 
there are no fancy flings or extra movements of feet, arms, or body, the 
dancers seem to glide along the ground with the swift, tireless run. 

The only dance in the English Dancing Master (1650) which,in its 
construction, bears any resemblance to the running set is"Up Tails All." 
This dance consists of an introduction and three parts, each contain- 
ing a fresh figure led successively by couples in turn, as in the run- 
ning set. But there is no general movement corresponding to the prom- 
enade between the repetitions of the figures or between the parts. As 
"Up Tails All" is the only round of its kind in The Dancing Master, it 
is fair to infer that it represents a late and, in comparison with the 
running set, a corrupt example of an earlier and almost extinct type, 
rather than the forerunner of a fresh development. 

The fact that these undoubtedly ancient figures (California Show 
Basket, Wind Up the Ball of Yarn, and the Wild Goose-Chase) occur in all 
other recorded dances further strengthens the claim that the Kentucky 
Dance belongs to a stage in the development of the country-dance earlier 
than that of any dance known to us. It is extremely probable that dances 
of the same species as the running set were initiated in the middle of 
the Seventeenth Century and performed for many years later. 

Although we may be unable to ascribe a definite date to the running 
set, we may, with some assurance claim that it is the sole survivor of a 
type of country dance which preceded the Playford Dance, in order of de- 
velopment. That it flourished in other parts of England and Scotland a 
while after it had fallen into desuetude in the south; and that some 
time in the Eighteenth Century it was brought by emigrants from the bor- 
der countries to America; to the inland valleys of the southern Appa- 
lachians where it has since been traditionally preserved. 





KENTUCKY RUNNING SET DANCERS 


George & Rose Dowdle, Paul & Virginia Roehrig, George & Marge Cherry, 
Hugh & Delores Poole, Bill & Lou Simpson, Tom & Norma McGeary, Don & 
Carolyn Snellen, Jake & Loretta Harshfield, Laurie Carter, Larry Yakon, 
Judy Craig, Rick Young, Bill & Louise Berger, Richard & Doris Horn, Bud 
& Gin Perkins, Tuss & Jean Stringfield, Jim Gish 


DANCE SEQUENCE 


INTRODUCTION 

SHOOT THE OWL 

WILD GOOSE CHASE 
CALIFORNIA SHOW BASKET 
WIND UP THE BALL OF YARN 





DANCE DIRECTOR & CALLER 


Stew & Anna Lewis Shacklette 


This information was extracted from Cecil J. Sharp & Maude Karpeles, 
The Country Dance Book, Part V, London: Novello & Company, LTD, 1918 


DANCES ALONG THE MORMON TREK 


It has been said that Brigham Young actually ordered the pioneers 
out of the wagons and made them dance by the campfires in the evenings.. 
this was a great morale builder and helped keep their spirits up...and 
relieved the tensions of the arduous trek of the day. Dancing along the 
trail was not new to the Mormons; quite the contrary. From the founding 
of the LDS Church to the settling in communities in Utah, dancing was 
approved and encouraged, as it is today. The traditional American Square 
Dance probably survived in its purest state in the Salt Lake Country. 

There is some contradiction among writers of Mormon History as to 
what dances were allowed or were not -- in either case, two points are 
apparent:(1) the Mormon philosophy that incorporated dance was in direct 
opposition to that of other religious sects between 1830-1880, and (2) 
utmost decorum and order prevailed at the dance. Public dancing (in 
public dance halls) was forbidden, but dancing in the right environment 
....their own....was favored. 

In Nauvoo, Illinois,before the trek commenced, the hornpipe, French 
fours, and quadrilles were danced. During the Winter Quarters - 1846 - 
Brigham saw to it that waltzes, polkas, and quadrilles were part of the 
evening program, again to relieve the tensions. The Trek begun, dancing 
continued along the trail. Minuets, the Copenhagen Jig, Virginia Reel 
were added -- the music played on violins, horns, sleigh-bells, and tam- 
bourines. Once in the Salt Lake Valley, we find these dances and other 
figures from nameless dances brought by the immigrants from all kinds of 
European backgrounds. 

One historian records that waltzes and polkas were not danced, and 
some said they were indulged in now and then. Country dances,cotillions, 
quadrilles were permitted (circa 1852-53) according to other historians. 
Still others reported the Church was opposed to mazurkas and schottisch- 
es -- most dances that permitted too close of body contact! One record 
tells of a French traveller seeing a dance in which each man had two la- 
dies and proclaimed that the Mormons had invented a new dance - a double 
quadrille! 

In any case, by 1854, parties were opened with prayer and the danc- 
ing started with a grand march. Waltzes, polkas, Scotch reels, minuets, 
and quadrilles were lively and the dance continued until the wee hours 
of the morning at which time families would gather ‘round their basket 
lunches---possibly the forerunner of our square dance potlucks and snack 
breaks of today. 

Many pioneer homes included a large room for dancing and parties -- 
also a way of keeping their eyes on the younger set. Builders of schools 
kept in mind this need for a large room and so used it for dancing; as 
were the great Social Halls incorporated in the church design in the 
thesis of recreation, health and enjoyment. 


Walt and Louise Cole - Ogden, Utah - Directors - Prompters 





MORMON TRAIL DANCERS 


Bill & Barbara Wightman, Dennis Knight, Annabel Byrd, Cas & Marge Waggon- 
er, Bob & Doris Erny, Jim & Trudy Etherington, DeMar Danielson, Cornelia 
McGarry, Herb & Chris Strand, Les & Pauline Hartsock. 


DANCE SEQUENCE 


QUEBEC QUADRILLE 
GLOWWORM GAVOTTE 


WALTZ ELIZABETH QUADRILLE 





DIRECTORS/CALLERS 
Dr. Walt & Louise Cole 


THE LANCERS 


In the beginning..or as far back as can be traced...dances have been done in 
the 'quad' formation. Some were danced by four people in a square formation, or 
four couples,and even eight couples (four to a side). Accounts of these are found 
and recorded in literature, art, and even on ceramic inlay and decorative art. 
There are references made in religious accounts of pre-Christian ceremonies of 
the Druidic peoples and of the early Celts. Some of the Folk dance forms danced 
today have a direct descendance from more recent European and Asian cultures. 
Kuretz Konig, Russion Sherr, Gustaf's Skoal and others are examples of the "quad" 
or "quadrille" formation. 


Steps, or 'basics' as they are known today are of more recent origin. Prom- 
enade, Grand Chain (grand right and left), and the Allemand, appear in various 
forms from the late 16th century. Katherine the Great, of Russia, was said to 
have been an avid dancer of "quadrilles". If this be true, then Ladies Change 
(ladies chain), Right and Left (right and left thru), swing and chassez were no 
doubt in vogue at that time as well. Star Thru appeared, as best we can tell, 
about the late 1700's-not called or prompted-in the dance variously called "Span- 
ish Dance, Spanish Waltz, Spanish Circle Waltz". The dance known now as Virginia 
Reel was composed in the late 1740's and included such steps as do sa do, right 
and left arm turns, see saw, the reel and duck under the arch. All of these were 
being danced in many other dances of that time. 


The main difference between "steps" then and now as the way in which the 
footwork was done. In the early 1840's the marching or walking step became "the 
only fashionable way to dance quadrilles". Prior to that, all steps were done in 
Jig step form, and the person having the greatest variety of jig steps and furbe- 
lows was the best dancer on the floor. 


The formation was numbered differently until the late 1880's. Prior to that 
time, and in some places for some time after that, couples were numbered counter- 
clockwise: 1-3-2-4. Thus when the prompter said "lst Four" he meant "Head Couples. 


Quadrilles were combinations of figures done as a little group. Three such 
groups made up one quadrille. Different music was used for each group with a 15 
to 30 second wait in the music between groups. The prompter might say "Form your 
sets for the Polo Quadrille", or "--for the Loomis Lancers." 


The "Lancers"...Just another quadrille. Some were done with five figures--- 
some with four, some with three. Our singing calls of today--pardon me--our quad- 
rilles of today, have two figures. 


The Lancers and the other quadrilles, as done in the past, are generally not 
remembered. Why? They have been replaced by a more viable strain; one with more 
interest; one with more pizazz. Today we call it "Square Dancing". 


I'm not sure many of you would agree with Professor Wirth (a Dancing Master) 
who in 1891 wrote, "Dancing Quadrilles without a prompter or caller is the only 
correct style of dancing and will in the near future be the only way that society 
will entertain them. The bane of dancing is the "Caller". The figures of the 
quadrilles have been preyed upon to such an extent by the so-called callers, that 
persons dancing a quadrille know not what absurd, improper, impolite figures they 
may be called upon to dance next." Was he thinking of Acey Ducey,Bucket of worms, 
or Undress the Line? Professor Wirth was opinionated and not adverse to calling 
a spade a spade. We could certainly use some of his courage today, if not his 
opinions. (Dr. William Castner) 


o 





SQUARFNANcDS 


Jack & Linda Aydelott, Whitey & Adele Bachman, Bob & Pat Chamberlain, 
Norm & Sharon Frank, Don & Joyce Frost, Dick & Rose Glenn, Chuck & Wanda 
Keist, Dave & Diane Kinsey, Joe & Jan McKim, Ray & Evy Pierce, Dick & 
Lois Stone, Sherm & Charlotte Wright, Bob & Sheila Pankhurst, Bob & 
Betty Ewen, Kent & Dee Holcomb, Al & June Locke 


DANCE SEQUENCE 


LANCERS QUADRILLE 


In Five Figures 


Dr. Bill Castner 
Dance Director & 
Caller 





THE OKLAHOMA PLAY-PARTY 
(1890-1920) 

The Oklahoma Play-Party was rural and pioneer amusement which flour 
ished on a make-it-yourself or do-without level of culture. It was an 
age of mass entertainment, the unselfconscious "togetherness" of old- 
time amusements involving the participation of the whole group. In many 
cases the Play-Party consisted of little or nothing more than dance 
calls, affixed to jingles and routines borrowed or adapted from tradi- 
tional games, nursery rhymes, ballads and folk songs. These were first 
sung by Cattlemen on the Trail and continued to drift in with the Set- 
tlers in the course of a series of openings beginning in 1889. The old 
Party-Games are very beautiful and afford much fun to those who engage 
in them. These amusements came into existence because they were adapted 
to the conditions of early Oklahoma life. They passed away because these 
conditions were altered. 


The picture of the Play-Party is not complete without some account 
of the customs connected with it. From the point of view of the Church, 
the cardinal sins of dancing were the music and the waist swing. The 
waist swing was regarded as a daring liberty. Many of the girls of pre- 
statehood days believed it a sin to dance but not to go to a Play-Party. 
And it is said that if the Devil had his picture-book in playing cards, 


he had his music-box in the fiddle. Testimonies are rife to the effect 
that the absence of fiddles at Play-Parties constituted their saving 
grace. The music at Play Parties consisted of singing with maybe a 


French harp or a piano or organ for chording. The occasion is a "Party", 
the plays are "games". They're really dances except for the music. The 
Play-Party was by invitation only, which included the neighborhood or 
the countryside for miles around. Ten miles were as nothing as a pre- 
lude to the evening's entertainment. Buggies, wagons, saddle horses, 
even balky mules, and later the ubiquitous Ford were pressed into ser- 
vice. Those who could not ride went afoot. 


The setting for the Party was generally the front room of the farm 
or ranch home. In preparation, all the furniture was removed to another 
room or out of doors. The time set was after dark, as soon as the chores 
could conveniently be done. To guide the players through the swinging 
plays every party had its leader who qualified for the place by a strong 
voice, unlimited energy and ability to keep the others stimulated or a- 
mused, an enexhaustible store of songs, and skill in improvising new 
stanzas. 


The dress varied with the social status of the participants. The 
ladies wore their "Sunday Best". For the men, high heeled boots were 
very much in favor, with a flowing bow tie or a neckerchief. And the 
man who tucked his trousers into his boots roughly was a regular guy 
while the one who put them in evenly was a dude. 

(Courtesy of John & Opal Bowlware - Directors) 








OKLAHOMA PLAY PARTY GROUP 
Paul & Edwina GraVette, John & Opal Bowlware, Earl & Sara Lou Hunter, 
Bud & Mayme Atchey, Olan & Helen Todd, Jelly & Candy Clark, George & 
Ivamae Taylor, Al & Cleota McClure, Ed & Peggy Peterson, Bill & Sybil 
Newcomb, Ray & Barbara Rash, Raymond & Maxine Giles, Bill & Rita Reaves 
Harry & Rusty Greenhaw, Bill & Pat Deason, Joe & Jewell Meredith, Dwain 
& Betty McClure, R.C. & Polly Raulston, Gerald & Sally McWhirter. 


DANCE SEQUENCE 


1. BUFFALO GIRLS 
(Line Dance) 

2. SKIP TO MY LOU 
(Double Circle) 

3. HONEY, YOU CAN'T LOVE ONE 
(Star Formation) 

4. THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME 


5. GOOD NIGHT LADIES 





DANCE DIRECTORS 
John & Opal Bowlware 


THE CLODHOPPER DANCE 


Our westering ancestors packed a lot of things into their covered 
wagons---Bibles, churns, spinning-wheels, ploughs, cradles, etc. And 
tucked into most of the wagons was either the knowledge of or a memory 
of a dance. They came from all over, those pioneers, and in a single 
wagon train might be found bits of dances from New England, Kentucky 
the Carolinas, Illinois, and Louisiana. An occasional Irishman or Eng- 
lishman or Swede rode along in the train, as well as people and families 
from other countries. The average wagon-train probably carried (tucked 
into a churn or a memory somewhere) elements of a dozen or two dozen 
different styles and types of dances. 


When the time came to kick a tumbleweed out of the way, fill up 
the gopher-holes and clear a bit of prairie for a dance, a lot of people 
ssem to have remembered a lot of bits of things but rarely complete 
dances such as a complete Lancers or a complete Running-set. What do 
you do when you are alone in the wilderness 800 miles from civilization, 
and hankering to have a dance? You do the things you remember; you do 
the things you think you remember; you do the things other people think 
they remember, and you try to do them better. 


Out of the armies of pioneers who came to the Western Frontier and 
out of the thousands of dance memories and hundreds of dancing-styles 
and dancing-traditions there came into being something entirely new in 
the American Dance. It was a wild, exuberant, rough dance, made up of 
bits and pieces of dances from all over the Eastern United States and 
from Central and Western Europe. Most of the pioneers had two left feet, 
better suited for kicking clods than tapping a dance floor. Their danc- 
ing was like their lives----hard, mostly unpleasant, mostly wild. Those 
old hoe-downs along the trail and, later, in the small farming communi- 
ties were as spirited and unpredictable as a dust-devil or a prairie- 
wind. 


The dance slowed down, of course, as the West was won and the’ popu- 
lation settled down. But the dance of the Frontier Farmer became the 
most common and widespread form of the dance in America. When square 
dancing slowed down almost to extinction, the last gasping type was the 
Clodhopper dance----a mixture of dances of all sorts, patterns from all 
regions and lands. Grafted to it were variations from Texas, from as 
far away as Mexico and Canada. It was an all-American but predominant- 
ly western dance. 


When Lloyd Shaw revived and brought back to us the joys of the 
square dance, it was this western all-American dance that we rediscov- 
ered. In a few years this dance spread back to where it had started 
back to Ohio and Kentucky and New England. It became the truly all-Amer- 
ican dance we have today and which is spreading across all oceans to 
more and more of the "Old" countries. 


If, the next time we dance we get a sudden urge to stomp on a clod, 
kick a tumble-weed out of the way, and hoe the grass right down to stub- 
ble, we're only feeling the way our frontier ancestors felt. So, Paws 
and Maws, breathe deep, lean into the collars, and dance up a storm! 
(Courtesy of Robert Lee Cook) 





FARMERS ERA DANCERS 
Chuck & Helen Ottens, Lloyd & Elaina Miles, John & Lorraine Regret, 
Richard & Val Brown, JoAnn Campbell, John Williams, Keith Overend, 
Suzi Sellers, Del & Dorthea Corrigan, David Morris, Annabelle Foltz, 
Betty Van Gorder, Bill Webbert, John Cole, Joan Volhardt, Tom Kemper,, 
Phyllis Rasmussen, Kirk Nichols, Ouija Nichols, Walt Kenning, Jennie 
Barnett, Jill Nichol, Gerald Seelig, Art Woolsey, Jan Hatch, Gale 
Young, Clarence Riddle, Connie Mischnick, Dan Cafourek, Iline Terry, 
Ron Owen, Betty & Bill Dunkel. 





DANCE DIRECTOR CALLER 
Betty Van Gorder Hal & Ouija Nichols 


LA CONTRADANZA 


La Contradanza has a very interesting ancestry. It goes 
back to the English Country Dance. In England the Country 
Dance was transformed into a Contredanse becoming more formal 
as it was accepted by the English Court Society. 


Contredanses were danced at court functions during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth at the end of the 17th Century. The 
Contredanse began its conquest of the Continent at this time. 
Holland and France were the first to adopt it. From the con- 
tinent this form of dance became popular in South America and 
Mexico. It was introduced to California and the Southwest 
around the 1820's being danced at the celebration of the 
Blessing of the Bandini House in San Diego around 1829. The 
Contradanza was danced by members of the highest classes. 


The music for the dance is a 3/4 or Waltz tempo. The 
dance is made up of figures and a_ chorus. The chorus is a 
series of waltz steps taking couples from one set to another. 
The figures were formed to the fancy of each two couples in 
the set. It is interesting to note the figures developed 
distinct names -- El Nudo (The Knot), La Rueda (The Wheel) 
and so on. 


The Contradanza was originally danced with as many as 
eighteen figures and a chorus between each figure. However, 
we will only be doing eight (8) figures. 


The second half of our exhibition consists of a modern 
version of the Vals Jota. 





COTILLIONATRES 
Harvey & Barbara Merchant, Elman & Mary Draper, Gwen & Bill Woodard, 
Maria Fielding & Doug Fairbanks, Tom & Jean Smart, Ken & Louise Dobler, 
Jack & Dorothy Briscoe, Marilyn & Bob Claque, Ken & Miria Hostettler, 
Nadine & Owen King, Frank & Eleanor Myler, Tref & Elna Salston 


DANCE SEQUENCE 


1. CONTRADANZA 
(Eight Figures) 
2. VALS JOTA 


(Modern Version) 





DANCE DIRECTORS 
Maria Fielding & Doug. Fairbanks 


THE HENRY FORD ERA 


In searching for authenticity of style as well as the dances of the 
era, Mr. & Mrs. Henry Ford's book entitled "Good Morning" was found to 
be the most complete and believed to be the most accurate compilation of 
information. Quotes from this book will give you insight to the attitude 
toward dance forms of their time in history. 


"A mode of expression as universal as the dance would naturally de- 


velop into an art...... Denunciation of the dance by the protectors of 
public morals has usually been occasioned by the importations of dances 
which are foreign to the expressional needs of our people..... Rhythm of 


movement, beauty of pattern, the spirit of play and grace of deportment 
are all to be found in the dances described." 


"It is the style that makes the dance...... Giving way to the music, 
floating away on its rhythm, it is the very essence of dancing...." 


"There should not be bodily contact in a dance except through the 
arms. A gentleman should be able to guide his partner through a dance 
without embracing her as if he were her lover or her rescuer. His right 
hand should be placed at his partner's waist, thumb and forefinger alone 
touching her....that is, the hand being in the position of holding a 
pencil. This will give him a firm but gentle control in guiding the 
lady through the dance...." 

"....-Modesty of deportment is one of the prime requirements of the 
ballroom...Ease of mind on the dance floor can be attained only through 
a complete knowledge of the dance in which one takes part..... one should 
not publicly participate in a dance that one has not yet mastered....? 


The Fords' Book continues with complete descriptions of the square 
dances, contras and round dances of the era. The dancing was to be done 
gracefully, but always in the spirit of fun. The quadrilles were simple 
in form and repeated four times usually. Even though "prompted", the 
dancers were familiar with the figures to be done. 


The round dances of the day included the waltz, the two step, pol- 
kas, the minuet, the gavotte, the schottische and the varsouvienne. 


The dress of the day was formal attire and low-heeled shoes. 


q RS x 
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SILHOUETTES 
Joan Lutz, Ken Smith, Lisa Forbess, Kelly Mizuno, Sharon Strickland, 
Casey Parker, Shelley Alestra, Sal Alestra, Margaret Osborne, Fred Os- 
borne, Lori Calta, Fred Boyd, Janet Holloway, Daniel Faust, Justine 
Crane, Ron Crane, Suzie Youtsey, Barry Dallenbach, Frin Holloway 





GROUP COORDINATORS DANCE DIRECTORS 


Roy & Juanita Crossno Bob & Betty Dean 


BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAIN CLOG DANCING 

For generations, throughout the southern Appalachian Mountains, the 
deep south, and across the Gulf States, dancers have enjoyed a style of 
square dancing all their own,--"Clogging". In folk and square dancing 
the music, tempo, style, pattern and "calls" varied from region to 
region. From the East coast to the West coast dance routines, music, and 
tempo mixed, blended and borrowed in an ever changing dance pattern and 
style. Within the South, "Clogging" also varied between a small commun- 
ity nestled back in the mountains to the city in the flatlands, even 
though the basics remained the same. They learned at an early age to 
dance and were taught by their parents. 

The early English folk dances were brought into the Appalachians by 
the settlers and spread southward remaining changeless-other than adding 
the variation, the "Clog" step. The Kentucky Running Set, using most all 
of the English dance routines, did so with a gliding, running, almost 
bird-like step that covered quite a bit of ground. In the Clog dance, 
however, the movement is in the footwork, "the ankles--toes and heels", 
and often the body remained in a stationary position while the feet went 

"lickity-split". The tempo of the music may increase from 145 M.B.M. to 
a rapid 160 M.B.M. Those who master the dance step glide in and out do- 
ing a great variety of square dance patterns in an almost effortless and 
beautiful routine. 

In the Blue Ridge Mountains of North Carolina during the summer 
months a small community in the evening, will answer the call to "Square 
Dance". It may be held in a school, barn, hall or even in the street. 
Local residents provide live music using bass fiddle...banjos,.guitars.. 
mandolins, and when available, pianos. The dance begins and ends in a 
circle formation with couples numbered off "Odd" and "Even" and the 
"Caller" and his partner, the number One couple. 

The caller will direct the odd couple out to face the even couple, 
forming groups of squares, then call for "Birdie In The Cage", "Chase 
the Rabbit, Chase the Squirrel", "Georgia Rang Tang", etc. and have the 
odd couple pass through on to the next. The Caller may call for "Weave 
the Basket", "Right and Left Through", "Dip and Dive", "Roll Out", or 
"Figure Eight", and all the time the dancers are clogging in time to the 
music and their hearts delight! 

They did not have a dress code and wore everyday clothing. Men wore 
their regular shoes dubbed "brogans", and the ladies wore flat-heeled 
shoes. "Taps" were added to the footwear, not for dancing, but to pre- 
vent the shoes from wearing out. During the winter time they danced in 
doors but in the summer they loved to dance outside. 

To trace clogging to any point in time is difficult, and to the 
majority of square dancers it is not the universal dance step. Still, 
the Southerners enjoy this style of dancing, dance it with enthusiasm 
and it is a part of the overall square dancing picture....this melting 
pot of American Folk and Square Dancing. (John Connelly) 





BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAIN CLOGGERS 
Carol & George Betzold, Elaine & Snuffy Brown, Lucy & Earl Johnson, 


Lorada & Hugh Wells, Juelda & Harry Handley, Robbie Tweedle & David 
Longcoy. 


MUSIC 


"Possum Sop" 





DANCE DIRECTORS 
Earl & Lucy Johnson 


CALICO AND BOOTS 


Calico and Boots was started in the fall of 1946 by young 
dancers many of whom graduated from Lloyd Shaw's Cheyenne Moun- 
tain School. The Shaw dancers brought their beautiful dances, 
joyous natural style and love for the dance to the University 
of Colorado, and started a tradition for excellence that has 


been carried through the years. The Club still bases its pro- 
gram on the variety and traditions of the American Folk Dance 
rather than the latest hot hash. Many of the square figures 


used by the team were danced at early western square dances, 
and they include several aerial figures that were used by the 
Shaw Dancers. Supplementing in the squares, the team has a sel- 
ection of rounds and quadrilles that have been carefully re- 
searched for authenticity and selected for their audience ap- 
peal. Leadership is provided by young people who have worked 
with the club and team over some years. There are currently 
seven student callers, working under the leadership of Frank 
and Nancy Zartman, who have been with the club 4 and 12 years 
respectively, and who participate in the Lloyd Shaw Foundation 
and Fellowship. 


During the last 30 years, the team has done over 800 ex- 
hibitions in some 35 states ranging from New York to California. 
Their performances have included benefits and conventions, 
school demonstrations and festivals. They have advertised a 
Colorado centennial in New York, represented the Lloyd Shaw 
Foundation in the National Folk Festival, and been invited to 
Buenos Aires to demonstrate American Folk Dance. Recent trips 
have taken them to Albuquerque, and this year to Ft. Worth, 
Texas for the International Opera Guild Convention. 


As far as the current team is concerned, the greatest 
thrill was being asked to represent the Cheyenne Mountain Dan- 
cers at the National Square Dance Convention in its "Pageant", 
this year. They feel it is a great privilege as well as a trip 
into their own past, and with the able leadership of John Brad- 
ford and Gib Gilbert, they hope to truly become Cheyenne Moun- 
tain Dancers in the eyes of Mrs. Shaw and the many who see them 
in California in June, as well as representing themselves doing 
an exhibition as Calico and Boots. 


(Courtesy of Frank & Nancy Zartman) 





CHEYENNE MOUNTAIN DANCERS 
Chris & Judy Chabas, John & Linda Bradford, Gib & Carla Gilbert, Don 
& Kathy Trummel, Frank & Nancy Zartman, John Priest, Peggy Griffin, 
Joe Wingerd, Anne Bouricus, John Harig, Melody Preston, Gary Dodge, 
Marguerite Owens, Ron Sercely, Kathy Dorr, Gary White, Sharon Nodvedt, 
Mitch Pingel, Marcia Crary, Dave Canfield, Gale Pingel, Steve Kliewer, 
Kitty Campbell, Dave Rohs, Andy Agee, Jerry Harris, Dana Adams, John 
Hammond, .Martie Whitehead, Willard Crary, Kathy Sherlock 


CALLERS 
Gib & Carla Gilbert 


DANCE SEQUENCE 


1. Schottische Round Dance 





2. Early American Square Dance 


DANCE DIRECTORS 
John & Linda Bradford 


HERB GREGGERSON AND DANCING IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Dancing in the Southwest and particularly in New Mexico holds a unique place in 
American Dance history. Our earliest record of dancing significant to the birth of 
the American Folk Dance began in 1598. In that year Don Juan de Onate led an expe- 
dition, which included women and children, north along the Rio Grande into New Mex- 
ico. These people established a community just north of Santa Fe and dancing was 
surely a part of their life. The dances of these pioneers were strongly flavored by 
dances known and danced in Spain, however, the presence of the co-existant Indian 
culture also contributed a part. Robert Lee Cook points out "Surely Zebulin Pike 
saw a fandango when he was escorted to Santa Fe in 1807." 


Even though these dances exhibited only a small influence on what was to be 
later called the Frontier Dance some versions of "Sashay-Resashay" and "Rip and 
Snort" can be traced to pre-1800. Mr. Cook states that a far-fetched variety of the 
"Grapevine Twist" was done in Santa Fe in 1780 or earlier. 


During the covered wagon years 1841-1851 many of the wagons followed the Santa 
Fe Trail from Missouri to New Mexico. The returning wagons carried a few of the 
Mexican dance steps to be sewn into our heritage along with the dances from the 
east. The resulting exchange of people and ideas also brought new steps to the 
Southwest.The dances were simple but fun and people danced all along the Rio Grande. 
As the people learned to grow cattle and crops in this semi-arid land the dance went 
with them to Roswell, Flagstaff, Phoenix, Raton and Yuma. 


When the American Dance went into its long sleep in the early 1900's it really 
only dozed in the Southwest. Here where the roots were so deep the people danced in 
sun baked patios of ranches and under the cottonwoods along the river and in the 
high mountain villages. 


Herb Greggerson in El Paso and Pat Pattison in Santa Fe, began to fan the flame 
in the 1930s. They were followed by Gerald Northcutt in Albuquerque and Pancho 
Baird in Santa Fe, and others. Herb Greggerson and his pretty wife Pauline started 
a group in El Paso called the Blue Bonnet Set. The group traveled the Southwest 
and eventually much of the rest of the U.S. showing the people a graceful and smooth 


style of dancing in elegant homemade costumes. He made the Varsouvienna and the 
Schottische a part of every dance. "Herb's Blue Bonnet Calls" published in 1949 
became the handbook for many beginning callers. Herb and Pauline eventually moved 


to Ruidoso, New Mexico and built a home for square dancers in the high New Mexico 
mountains. From here he traveled and conducted callers workshops. 


Pat Pattison started his calling career in Arizona and moved to Santa Fe. Pat 
coached a dance group called the "Fireflies" who specialized in dancing under black 
lights and originated a dance called "Double the Dose" among others. 


Pancho Baird and his wife Marie had a square dance band and Pancho played and 
called at the same time. They were particularly famous for their "After Parties". 
Pancho choreographed many singing calls perhaps his most famous was "Smoke on the 
Water". 


These men and women among others have continued to build and nurture square 
dancing so that in 1976 New Mexico held its 29th Annual State Square Dance Conven- 
tion. (Courtesy of Dr. Calvin & Judy Campbell) 





ROYAL CHAPPARRALS 


Fred & Marilyn Stixrud, Jacque & Kay Simons, Red & Jane Givens, Danny & 
Carolyn Swain, Glen & vi Folkins, Maxine & John Cronin, Ken & Flo Yates, 
Jim & Barbara Timmons, Ron & Sue Nix, Ted & Marge Fries, Mickie & Jim 
Demos, Bea & Walt Hacker, Bob & Pat Howell, Bill & Virginia FeutZ, Frank 
& Carolyn Kittredge, Stan & Marilyn Nelson, Rees & Marilyn Nelson, Jim 


& Fay Gober, Barbara Rowe, Glen Armstrong 


DANCE SEQUENCE 


1. BLUE BONNET SQUARES 


2. VARSOUVIENNA 
Four variations 





DANCE DIRECTOR & CALLER 
Calvin & Judy Campbell 


TEXAS' UNIQUE CONTRIBUTION TO SQUARE DANCING 


Square Dancing, a vibrant Texas social activity from linsey-woolsey to wash- 
and-wear days, owes much to many Texans for the vast expansion from one-square 
kitchen sized play-parties to many-square coliseum sized festivals. Texas has 
made unique contributions nationwide. 


Texas style “do si do" (repeated until the caller ran out of rhymes or 
breath), was discovered by Dr. Lloyd "Pappy" Shaw in El Paso and renamed "do 
paso" after that city to differentiate it from the Colorado "do si do". 


Jimmy Clossin, “a crazy waddie who rode horseback 40 miles to square dance, 
"was one of the nation's first full-time traveling callers. E. 0. Rogers began 
when "there was a caller in each square, and fiddlers made a nickel per set." He 
taught Ray Smith and Joe Lewis, who, with Les Gotcher won Awards of Excellence 
from CALLERLAB. Joe Lewis wrote "Alabama Jubilee," first singing call in ragtime 
rhythm. 


Herb Gregyerson originated "Right and Left (Pass) Through and Around One. 
Rickey Holden, once billed as "Texas Whirlwind," choreographed "Alamo Style". 


Manning and Nita Smith became world famous teachers and choreographers for 
all levels and rhythms of round dancing. Mrs. Pat Lewkowicz choreographed "Tea- 
cup Chain" using teacups. Les Gotcher called barefooted on an inverted wash tub- 
for 25¢ an evening--was one of the earliest promoting “hot hash." Steve and Fran 
Stephens received Silver Spur Award for instigating Central Registry of World 
Dancers. 


Betty Casey learned square dancing through Girl Scouting, choreographed 
"Whirlpool Square," called at the Brussels Worlds Fair. She taught Marshall Flip- 
po who “was afraid to try at first," but became top national traveling caller and 
received two gold records for over a million recordings. 


Five of these received the Square Dance Hall of Fame award--Lewis, all three 
Smiths and Flippo; and six authored square dance books--Clossin, Ray Smith, Lewis, 
Greggerson, Holden and Casey. 


During the late forties in the West Texas Abilene-Sweetwater region square 
dancers did a special smooth, slow (108-112 beats per minute) two-step continu- 
ously without twirls (so hoop-skirts wouldn't drag). The step, accentuated by a 
slight "lift and hold" of the free foot on the third and fourth beat--STEP/CLOSE/ 
STEP (lift free foot)/HOLD. (A polka with the "hop" moderated in deference to 
heavy cowboy boots?) 


The step, later called "Abilene Lift," was popularized by Bob Sumral1 and 
synchronized exhibition dancing of his satin-gowned-and-shirted "Abilene Set." 


Dancers used bent-arm thumb-lock hand grasps, two hand swings, promenaded 
with left hands over rights, and gents made figure eights “around left hand lady, 
seesaw taw;" ladies dance forward and back. 


Farmer Era dances (listed elsewhere) were popular until new movements were 
introduced. The "Lifters" exhibition features a medley of new and old movements 
particularly relevant to Texas in the late 40's. 

(Courtesy of Betty Casey..Author: The Complete Book of Square Dancing and Round 
Dancing, Doubleday, 1976) 





ABILENE LIFTERS 


Fred & Daletta Andreas, 
Lee Ann Arnold, John & 
Betty Casey, Reg & Dot 
Dorsett, Gene & Patsy 
Heine, Jack & Bev Henry, 
Weldon & Ruth Ann Hickey, 
Dennis & Barbara Hoerster, 
Gene & Marge Jackson, Roy 
& Billie Kovar, Mike Lit- 
trell, Joe & Bonnie Lowe, 
Charlie & Linda Maddox, 
Jay Lynn & Charlotte 
Mosely, Dennis & Shirley 
Nichols, Bill & Trudy 
Nielsen, Marlin & Jac- 
queline Petty, Bill & 
Bernice Schnerr, Floyd 

& Beverly Theiss, Chuck 

& Terri Wilson and Ken & 
Willie Wilson 


DANCE SEQUENCE 


1. MEDLEY OF PATTER CALLS 
2. ALABAMA JUBILEE SINGING CALL 


CONSULTANTS 


Bob & Frances Sumrall 


DANCE COORDINATORS 


Joe & Bonnie Lowe 


COSTUME COORDINATORS 


Terri & Chuck Wilson 








DANCE DIRECTOR & CALLER 
John & Betty Casey 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SQUARE DANCE "GOLD RUSH" 


Square Dancing, round dancing and folk dancing have always been practiced 
somewhere and Southern California is no exception. In speaking of Square Dancing 
many authors refer to it as strictly old time dancing and marvel at its revival, 
while others refer to it as an expansion of the art. For the most part, square 
dancing seemed to be rooted in the rural communities, but in the 1930s we find 
the dances being popularized in the larger cities. Here in the Southland during 
the early 30s occasionally a hundred dancers would gather to dance a limited num- 
ber of squares, today...they number in the thousands. The grass-roots of Western 
Square Dancing spread to California and flourished at an accelerated rate. 


In Southern California one notes the impact of square dancing during the 
late 30s. Ray Littlejohn, just about the only square dance caller in these parts, 
was in such great demand that he became swamped with requests to call dances. 
Fenton "Jonesy" Jones took the 'cue' and with just four calls (or dance figures) 
began his calling career. School systems and recreation centers in city after 
city included square dancing in their programs. Teachers, educators and instruc- 
tors introduced the young and old to a refreshing, interesting, challenging, fun- 
filled, inexpensive hobby and recreation. Not only were students taught square 
dancing during school hours but ddult classes were opened in the evenings to ca- 
pacity crowds. 


Let's briefly "“docey" around back in the 40's and note Jack Hoheisel in Al- 
hambra; Ralph Maxhimer and Carolyn Mitchell in North Hollywood; Carl Myles’ in 
Glendale; Ray Shaw in Venice (brother of Dr. Lloyd Shaw); Ed Gilmore in Yucaipa; 
Bob Osgood in Los Angeles; Bob Van Antwerp in Long Beach; Osa Mathews in Palm 
Springs; Maria Fielding in San Diego and many others. Many of the teachers attend 
ed Dr. Lloyd Shaw's master classes in Colorado Springs learning caller technique, 
styling and dance routines. 


Ralph Maxhimer noted that prior to 1945 live music was in vogue.. The piano, 
drums and fiddles accompanied the "caller" and in 1945 they began using a turn- 
table with amplified sound and the rush (Golden Days) to learn to square dance 
was on. Ralph used Dr. Lloyd Shaw's 12 inch records with great success. 


Californians received a special treat when on Nov. 4, 1948 as 2400 plus 
filled the North Hollywood High School Auditorium to hear Dr. Lloyd "Pappy" Shaw 
and the Cheyenne Mountain Dancers in all their spectacular dance routines. On 
Nov. 8, in the Pasadena Civic Auditorium some 2800 showed by their attendance and 
applause the admiration they had for the Colorado Springs visitors. 


Yes the rush was on and picture, if you will, in 1948 76,000 spectators wit- 
nessing six sets of square dancers perform at half time on the gridiron while the 
USC and UCLA bands gave a rendition of "Lop Eared Mule". Or, a spur of the moment 
request for a street square dance for the Santa Monica Diamond Jubilee in 1950 ad 
now instead of clubs, seven Square Dance Associations respond and 15,000 dancers 
perform to better than 35,000 spectators. 


In 1952 on Memorial Day Weekend at Riverside, 5,200 enthusiastic dancers at- 
tend the First National Square Dance Convention, sponsored by the Riverside Rec- 
reation Department, Cow Counties Hoedown Association and directed by Carl and 
Varene Anderson. 


Whew! Yes, Square Dancing is no longer tucked away in the rural communities. 
It is here and in the big cities all across this great Nation. 


We agree with Dorothy Stott Shaw when she says "Dance with ever-increasing 
joy and good will. Keep it simple! Keep it folk! Reach for the stars!" 
(John Connelly) 





CHEVRON SQUARES 
Jack & Jean Homewood, Don & Phyl Wolfe, Jim & Lola 
Sipe, Paul & Sue Brennen, Audis & Myrel Wortham, 
Roy & Julia Winge, Joe & Vivian Stout, Hurshel & 
Leona Bell, Norm & Irene Little 


DANCE SEQUENCE 


CHAIN THE LADIES THRU THE STAR 
VENUS & MARS 


GRANDE SASHAY 
MAKE AN ARCH 





DANCE DIRECTOR & CALLER 
Harold & Ethel Graves 





DOROTHY SWANNER 


Featured soloist who will be concluding our program with a rendi- 
tion of "GOD BLESS AMERICA". 


Dorothy also made arrangements for the musical accompaniment that 
was recorded for this program by some 100 students of the Orange Glen 
High School Band in Escondido, California, under the direction of Dan 
Harrison. 


The Orange Glen High School Band has won many awards and appeared 
in the Pasadena Rose Parade in 1973 and 1975. 


On January 1, 1976, they appeared at a commencement of National Bi- 
centennial Activities "Moving of the Liberty Bell" in Philadelphia, Pa. 
and then appeared in a concert at Kennedy Center in Washington, D. C. 
two days later. 


Our sincere thanks to Dorothy Swanner, Dan Harrison and each and 
every one of the students who took an interest and part in this program. 


John & Marge Connelly 


OUR HEARTFELT THANKS AND GRATITUDE..... 


To each and every square and round dancer, dance director,and Call- 
er who took part in this Pageant, donating their time and talents. 


FOR SELECTED ARTICLES AND INFORMATION..... 


To Ralph Page -- Keene, New Hampshire 
A living legend in our Square Dance world, internationally 
known, Historian, Caller and Editor of the "Northern Junket." 


To Bob Osgood -- Los Angeles, California 
Square & Round Dance Caller, Contra Leader, Historian, and 
Editor of "Square Dancing". 


To Linda Bradford -- Lakewood, Colorado 
Historian, Instructor Lloyd Shaw Foundation 


To Dr. William M. Litchman -- Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Historian, Caller -- English & French Folk Dancing 
To Robert Lee Cook -- Boulder, Colorado 


Caller, Author, Cheyenne Mountain Dancer (1938-1941) 


To Don Armstrong -- New Port Richey, Florida 
Noted Contra Instructor, Caller and Historian 


To Dena Fresh -- Bella Vista, Arkansas 
Choreographer, Dance Instructor Lloyd Shaw Foundation 


A SPECIAL THANKS TO..... 
Edna Rodgers who helped with the arrangements and did all the 
typing for this Program Booklet. 


To Mel Weller for Stage Audio, and the 4 Quad Leaders: 
Harry & Ann Davis, Murray & Ida Rose, Roy & Sue Tomlin 
and Lee & Patty Salisbury 


* Frances J. McCandless who assisted in obtaining necessary records 
and recordings from the Lloyd Shaw Foundation. 


ae Jimmy K. Higa, Studio Engineer, and his assistance in recordings 
from C. P. MacGregor Recording Studios. 


Without the dedicated cooperation of all these people, this Pageant 
could not have been presented for your enjoyment. 
John & Marge Connelly 
Asst. Chairman - Education Comm. 
Pageant Producer : 





PAGEANT FILM 


This Pageant was filmed in its entirety by LBL, Tite., a pro- 
fessional Hollywood Production Company. 


Prints will be available approximately 1/2 hour in length in 
16 mm full color and sound. 


If you would like copies of this film, they are being made 
available at cost-approximately $150.00 plus tax. 


For further information and details please contact: 


Ken & Audrey Parker, General Chairman 
25th National Square Dance Convention 
426 Phillips Way 

Vista, California 92083 

(714) 726-1343 


or 


A. R. & Edna Rodgers, Education Chairman 
25th National Square Dance Convention 
704 S. Boxwood Street 

Anaheim, California 92802 

(714) 776-0612 


